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ABSTRACT 



This paper presents a case study of the development 
of United States policies for Southeast Asia, particularly 
as these policies were developed with respect to Burma, 
Thailand, and Indochina. There are brief discussions of the 
history and background of each of these areas, emphasizing 
their relationships with the United States, for the pre— 1945 
period and the post— v/ar period to 1950. The major portion 
of the paper, however, is addressed to the four— year span 
1950-1954 when United States interest in Southeast Asia 
resulted in a greatly-accelerated level of participation in 
the affairs of the area. 

In addition to pointing out the evolution of policies 
which are still current, there are included discussions of 
events which brought the United States to the brink of armed 
intervention in Indochina in 1954 and the role of the United 
States in the Geneva Conference of that year. 

Finally, the background and development of collective 
security arrangements in the area, with emphasis on SEATO, 



are detailed 
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PREFACE 



Nowhere in the world is the United States commitment 
to combat communism more active or more demanding than in 
Southeast Asia. The problems being faced today in the area 
have their genesis in the period immediately following World 
War II; the solutions now being sought were begun in 1950 
and became institutionalized in the succeeding four years. 

The development of United States policies and the 
actions which resulted from these policies during the period 
1950-1954 represented, first, a marked break with previous 
attitude toward the area and, second, a gradual increase in 
involvement which reached its apex in 1954. From that time 
on, the commitment was firm. 

The conditions, both foreign and domestic, which 
brought about this significant change in policy have not yet 
been subjected to historical analysis. They have, however, 
been set forth in public documents in sufficient detail to 
permit chronological description and, in some instances, 
identification as to relative importance and effect. It is 
the purpose of this paper to relate those events and circum- 
stances from which United States policies, still in evidence 
today, were conceived, developed, and instituted. 
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CHAPTER I 



PRE— 1945 

General 

The area stretching roughly four thousand miles from 
the western border of the Union of Burma through West New 
Guinea is today known as Southeast Asia — a term which came 
into general usage only recently. The region is neither a 
cultural nor a political entity, and there is a marked lack 
of commonalty among the peoples. In short, it is balkanized 
demographically , politically, and geographically. 

Before World War II, Southeast Asia as a region was 
little known in the West. Referred to as Further India and 
Indo-China, the region seemed to be a space between, or 
buffer. Even nations with important interests in the area — 
such as, the French, Dutch, and British— disregarded what was 
not theirs and concentrated only on their own possessions. 
Other nations, notably the United States, demonstrated inter- 
est only in economic matters and, where possible, these were 
conducted through the European colonial power. 

World War II brought with it an awareness of South- 
east Asia and a realization of its political and military 
importance. Not only were the strategic supplies of rubber, 
tin, and petroleum cut off, and maritime traffic from the 
Indian Ocean to the Pacific endangered, but, as occupied 
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territories, the countries of Southeast Asia were potential 
battlegrounds. In such circumstances, there was a resur- 
gence of interest in the area, particularly by the United 
States. In no instance, however, did a Western nation, 
regardless of the degree of its interest in the area, appre- 
ciate or understand the extent or import of what was happen- 
ing there. 

Under Japanese occupation, the peoples of Southeast 
Asia found a suitable climate in which to pursue national- 
istic goals. The "Asia For The Asians" program of the 
Japanese held understandable appeal for the people, particu- 
larly those who were colonials. By the time that disen- 
chantment had set in and it was recognized that "Asia For 
The Asians" really meant "Asia For The Japanese," the people 
had had a chance to appreciate life free from Western 
domination. 

For the first time in history, the entire area was 
under a single authority. All governments, regardless of / 

the degree of freedom they seemed to have, were under common 
direction and control by Japan. This version of unification 
did not last long enough to have implanted a lasting seed of 
regional affinity, but it did serve to emphasize the impor- 
tance of looking closely at one's neighbors. 

The stimulus given to nationalism by World War II set 
in motion forces which, from that time on, could not be 
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denied. During the Japanese occupation, the people experi- 
enced a change — a different manner of living — from life as 
colonials. Even when the majority of Japanese actions were 
disliked, some, such as encouraging the use of the native 
language, were welcome changes. It was pleasant to look 
upon one’s own people as the equals of any. It was habit 
forming, tool 

In Southeast Asia, nationalism emerged from the war 
firmly in control of the hearts and minds of the people. 
Colonialism in the area was doomed and European authority 
was more fiction than fact. In place of Western domination, 
self-determination became the way of life. 

In the remainder of this paper, discussion will be 
confined to those countries which comprise the northern tier 
of Southeast Asia — Burma, Indochina, and Thailand. 1 Fre- 
quently referred to as the "rice bowl,” these three are the 
major source of foods in Southeast Asia. As such, they hold 
an interest for their neighbor to the north that is not 
duplicated by any other part of Southeast Asia. 

Historically, the backgrounds of the three are di- 
verse: one has been free; one gained independence peaceably; 

and one turned to open rebellion to become free. Politically, 

throughout this paper, the name Thailand is used 
even for discussions covering those periods of pre-1939 and 
1946 to 1949 when the official name was Siam. 
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they encompass the extremes of the East-West spectrum, rang- 
ing from alliance with the West through neutralism to 
communist-supported revolt. Geographically, they represent 
what President Eisenhower referred to as the "cork in the 
bottle" as preventing the southward expansion of communism 
from China. In effect, all the major problems which beset 
Southeast Asia are to be found in large measure in one or 
more of these three countries. And because of their prox- 
imity to China and their obvious assets, their strategic 
importance to the West is as great as that of any of the 
countries in the area. 

Thailand 

The first treaty between the United States and any 
Southeast Asian country was one of amity and commerce with 
Thailand in 1833. Historically non-colonial throughout the 
nineteenth century, Thailand was an island of independence 
surrounded by areas under the control of European powers. 
That it was able to maintain its independence in the face of 
concerted efforts by European countries to expand the areas 
under their control is a tribute to its diplomacy and to its 
ability to bend with the pressure without breaking. This 
talent — or capability, at least — was clearly demonstrated by 
Thailand’s role in World War II. 

In the late 1930* s, Thailand pursued a policy of not 
antagonizing Great Britain, who still possessed considerable 
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power in the area, while at the same tine cultivating the 
rising Japan. In 1939 and 1940, developments in Europe — 
particularly, the success of Germany and the alliance 
between Japan and Germany — moved Thailand to a more openly 
pro-Japanese position. Coincident with Japan’s move into 
Indochina, Thailand signed a new treaty of friendship with 
Tokyo. Premier Pibul Songgram seemed convinced that war was 
coming and that Japan would be on the winning side. Accord- 
ingly, a policy of assisting and emulating the Japanese 
appeared to be prudent. 

With the coming of World War II in the Pacific, 
Japan's hegemony over Thailand was firmly established. On 
December 8, 1941, Japanese troops landed on the southern 
coast of Thailand and "requested” permission to cross toward 
Burma; permission was readily granted. Less than two weeks 
later, Japan and Thailand signed a formal alliance; and on 
January 25, 1942, Thailand formally declared war upon the 
United States and Great Britain — a condition which was duly 
recognized and accepted by the United Kingdom but not by the 
United States.^ 

Having aligned herself with Japan, with Japanese en- 
couragement Thailand proceeded to acquire territory at the 

2 

A. Vandenbusch and R. Butwell, Southeast Asia Among 
the World Powers (Lexington, Kentucky: University of Ken- 

tucky Press‘d 19 S' 7 ) , p. 160. 
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expense of her neighbors. Thailand seized the four northern 
states of Malaya and two Shan states of Burma from the 
United Kingdom plus some territory from the French in Indo- 
china. This territorial expansion was, however, to prove to 
be far more troublesome than beneficial. 

In 1944, either through good fortune or commendable 
foresight, the pro-Japanese government of Pibul Songgram was 
replaced by the more conservative and pro-Allied government 
of Pridi Panomyong. From that time until the surrender of 
the Japanese, Thailand's efforts were directed at lessening 
the degree of collaboration with Japan. 

Of the countries of Southeast Asia, Thailand’s experi- 
ences during World War II had the least subsequent effect 
upon her post-war role and development. The flexibility of 
her foreign policy, together with an opportunism of consid- 
erable magnitude, permitted her to change political direction 
as the situation seemed to demand. The end of the war found 
her in a position analogous to that of Italy in Europe; her 
reputation was a little tarnished but the ill effects were 
to be short lived. Insofar as the United States was con- 
cerned, Thailand remained an old and valued friend whose 
recent activities were not really indicative of her true 
self. 

Burma 



A British colony since 1886, Burma had achieved some 
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measure of self-government in the years between World Wars I 
and II, but realization of independence first came with 
Japanese occupation in World War II. 

British concessions to Burmese desires for self- 
government had been gradual but nevertheless positive. By 
1939, Burmese controlled the cultural functions of their 
government as well as the economically important forestry 
department. Britain retained control of the police and of 
financial matters. What the Burmese hoped to attain at that 
time was full dominion status within the Commonwealth once 
the war in Europe was over; and with that in mind, Premier U 
Saw visited the United Kingdom in October and November, 1941. 
He was not successful in his quest, however, and en route 
home he contacted Japanese officials concerning their plans 
for Burma in the event of war in the Far East. The British 
discovered this activity while U Saw was still en route and, 
as a safety measure, interned him in Uganda for the duration 

3 

of the war. 

Japanese intentions for Burma were soon made known. 

In early December, 1941, Japanese forces invaded Burma from 
the north and, by the time the rainy season began in May, 
1942, victory was complete. A nucleus Burma Independent 
Army (BIA) had accompanied the invasion forces, and the 

3 

J. F. Cady, A History of Modern Burma (Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Tress , 1958), p. 452. 
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Japanese expanded this nucleus once victory was gained in 
the hopes of using the BIA to maintain internal order. 

Cruelty and inhuman treatment, however, caused the Burmese 
people to cool rapidly in their liking for the Japanese and, 
by 1943, organized resistance had begun. Resistance efforts, 
largely centered in the Anti-Fascist People's Freedom League 
( AFPFL) , ^ reached a peak in March, 1945, when open military 
rebellion broke out. The Japanese-trained BIA became the 
fighting force for the AFPFL and cooperated closely with 
British forces in the final defeat of the Japanese in Burma. 

Independence, at least in name, came to Burma in 
August, 1943, when a puppet government under Ba Maw was 
established and Japan declared Burma to be an independent 
state. This "independence," however, did not mean a lessen- 
ing of Japanese domination for their army continued to 
exercise practical control over the country. 

Yet, despite the shortcomings of independence under 
Japanese supervision, Burma had, by the end of the war, 
experienced enough of the problems and responsibilities of 
self-government to be firmly convinced of her ability 

4 

The AFPFL was formed by the grouping of dissident 
elements; such as, the People's Revolutionary Front, the 
Communists, and the Burma Defense Army. That such diverse 
organizations could be united was due mainly to the leader- 
ship of Aung San, an ardent nationalist who became the 
leader of the anti-Japanese movement during the war. 
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effectively to cope with them unaided. Her previous desires 
for independence were strengthened. 

Indochina 

French colonialism in Indochina began in the seven- 
teenth century and, by the end of the nineteenth, the French 
Union of Indochina had been assembled. It comprised the 
colony of Cochin China and the protectorates of Annam, Tong- 
king, Laos, and Cambodia; all five territories were ruled by 
one administration under a governor general. 

The beginning of World War II marked the beginning of 
the demise of French control of Indochina. With France pre- 
occupied with affairs at home, Japan took advantage of the 
opportunity, first, to extend its blockade of China to the 
Indochinese border and, after the fall of France, to begin 
actual occupation of Vietnam. By 1941, the whole of Indo- 
china was occupied. 

Until March, 1945, the Japanese left the administra- 
tion of Indochina in the hands of the local French officials 
and, thus, tended to preserve the fiction of French rule. 

In actuality, French control and prestige were myths from 
the time the Japanese occupied Indochina. The fact that the 
regime was directed from Tokyo and that a European would 
acquiesce so readily to Oriental control was not lost on the 
Indochinese. 

Nationalism in Indochina had begun in earnest during 
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World War I when France brought one hundred thousand Indo- 

5 

Chinese troops to Europe. These troops, exposed to Western 
democratic concepts , returned to Indochina to become active 
supporters of the nationalistic movement. Although nation- 
alism continued to flourish in the years between the wars, 
World War II provided conditions to insure its success. 

The underground resistance in Indochina was centered 
in the nationalist movement of Vietnam. French cooperation 
with the Japanese in suppressing the resistance strengthened 
the anti-French as well as anti-Japanese purpose of these 
forces. In May, 1941, the Vietnamese communist party, under 
Ho Chi Minh, formed the Vietminh or Vietnam Independence 
League. This organization, under the banner of anti- 
imperialism, French or Japanese, was able to present a 
national united front composed of all classes and factions. 
Guerrilla forces were organized and succeeded in gaining 
control of some rural areas in the north. By 1944, a lib- 
eration army had been formed and resistance activities were 
expanded into south Vietnam. 

The communist political domination of the Vietminh 
was apparent from the first; and, as its area of activity 
was expanded, so was communist doctrine spread. 

In March, 1945, the Japanese became increasingly 

~Vandenbusch and Butwell, o£. cit . , p. 112. 
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concerned over the possibility of Allied landings in Indo- 
china and the accompanying possibility that the French r “>ioht 
then join the Allied side. In order to forestall any early 
defection by the French, Japan sought even closer coopera- 
tion with them in the defense of the colony. When the 
French refused this, Japanese troops disarmed them and ar- 
rested the French officials. Puppet governments were estab- 
lished in Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam; and the end of 
colonial status for each was declared. The Vietminh, how- 
ever, refused to recognize the authority of these dependent 
governments and continued its fight against the Japanese. 

The overthrow of the French on March 9 was the actual 
end of French rule in Indochina. Before then, despite 
Japanese supervision, the French had continued to govern, at 
least in name. To many in the rural areas where the 
Jaoanese were few, French control was apparently little 
changed. Now when the officials were interned and impris- 
oned, even this last vestige faded. Thus, as the Japanese 
were defeated, the only accepted unifying influence left in 
Indochina was the Vietminh. The government of the pro- 
French Bao Dai did not long survive the end of the war in 
Vietnam for a Vietminh government was formally proclaimed on 

g 

September 2. 

g 

This period is covered in interesting detail by E. J. 
Hammer in The Emergence of Vietnam (New York: Institute of 

Pacific Relations , 1947 ) . 
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There was one final incident which, in the circum- 
stances, further strengthened the Vietminh and widened the 
gap between French colonialism and Indochinese nationalism. 
The Japanese surrendered to the Chinese in Tongking and the 
ietminh were permitted by the Chinese to gain a much firmer 
foothold than would have been possible had the French them- 
selves taken the surrender. 

The attitude of the United States was one of interest 
in the Indochinese people but, in the final analysis, the 
United States remained aloof from developments in Indochina 
in 1945. President Roosevelt, according to his Secretary of 

State, was an advocate of a plan to put Indochina under a 

7 

trusteeship once the war was ended. Once this plan no 
longer had his active support, however, it floundered and 
the return of the French to Indochina was not opposed by the 
United States. 



7 C. Hull, The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (New York: 
I acmillan, 1948), p. 1596 . 
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CHAPTER II 



POST-WAR YEARS (1945-1950) 

General 

At the end of World War II, the United States emerged 
as a symbol of hope to much of Southeast Asia, not only 
because of a history of anti-colonialism but also because of 
the position of power held. For the United States, however, 
there were other areas in the world which rated a higher 
priority consideration. The result was that, with minor 
exceptions, interest in Southeast Asia was limited and 
involvement minimal. 

In retrospect, there is much to support the allega- 
tion that the United States misread the depth and strength 
of colonial Asian indepenoence movements. Where these move- 
ments looked to the United States , as a strong advocate of 
self-determination, for assistance in ridding themselves of 
colonialism, they were greeted by bewildering neutrality. 
With the exception of the Philippines, the United States 
considered independence problems in Southeast Asia as not of 
immediate interest. In general, the most forthright demon- 
stration of anti-colonialism by the United States was the 
diplomatic recognition extended to the new states once they 
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had secured their freedom. x The reaction of the United 

States to problems in Southeast Asia was largely conditioned 

by events in other parts of the world. In particular, the 

situation in Europe played a determining role in United 

States policy and actions. There were, however, exponents 

of a more pro-Asian policy within the government and their 

2 

success in some instances was significant. 

In an attempt to be the friend of all and enemy of 
none, the United States sought to avoid any position which 
might given offense to either nationalist or colonial ele- 
ments. Generally, the result was that both were offended. 

Involvement in the Philippines and in Indonesia were 
isolated examples of affirmative action on the part of the 
United States. In the case of the Philippines, granting the 
Islands independence in 1946 was a widely-applauded action 
which was not made less creditable by the fact that it was 
pursuant to a promise of long standing. For the colonies of 
Southeast Asia, it was an example which they hoped other 
Western nations would follow. 

■*"F. Low, Struggle for Asia (New York: F. A. Praeger, 

1955), p. 109. 

2 

G. M. Kahan, in a paper prepared for a conference on 
"Southeast Asia in the Ccnir.g World" in August, 1952, cited 
the Southeast Asia division of the Department of State as 
the focus of this pro-Asian group. Their success, according 
to Mr. Kahan, was particularly discernible in our dealings 
with Thailand. 
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The United States entered the Dutch-Indonesian dis- 
pute only after the affair had reached the U.N. Security 
Council and could no longer be overlooked. Nevertheless, 
the role of the United States in assisting the transition 
from colony to free state was recognized and appreciated. 
These two instances were, however, glaring exceptions to the 
normal policy of aloofness. 

The loss of China to communism brought with it a host 
of new problems. Not only was China, on whom the United 
States depended for stability in the Far East, now openly 
antagonistic but communism was now on the threshold of 
Southeast Asia. The time was more than ripe for a reap- 
praisal of United States policies and programs for the area. 
But even in these circumstances, the situation in Europe 
played a disproportionate role in determining United States 
policy in Asia. 

The late forties saw the rise of NATO, with its need 
for European armies, as well as the adoption by the United 
States of a policy of containment of communism. The latter 
now became particuarly applicable to Southeast Asia; and 
since stability in the area is a prerequisite for the suc- 
cess of containment, stability in Southeast Asia became 
vital. Moreover, stability in Indochina and Indonesia would 
permit the return of French and Dutch troops to Europe, where 
they were needed. 
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In the Congress, increasing amounts of rhetoric were 
addressed to the question of United States policies and 
actions in the Far East. Comments by Senators Bridges, 

Taft, Brewster, and Vandenberg expressed concern for the 

3 

inadequacies of United States planning with regard to China. 

In the House, Mr. Judd was outspoken in his criticism of our 

4 

Asian policies. Bipartisan foreign policy was sorely 
tested by Senator Knowland's "Concurrent Resolution to 
Investigate Foreign Policy in the Far East," which he sub- 
mitted on April 21, 1949. It was a broad proposal to 

ascertain our present policy in the Far East and what 
policies have heretofore been followed by the U.S. in 
regard to Far Eastern affairs and to evaluate and 
determine the effect of such policies. ^ 

While the remarks mainly concerned China, they were also 

applicable to Southeast Asia. 

American policy adjustments were obviously necessary, 

and the latter part of 1949 saw considerable activity in 

this regard. A searching review and evaluation of United 

States policy in the Far East was begun by Mr. Raymond B. 

Fosdick and Dr. Everett Case, working with Arabassador-at- 

Large Jessup. Other personnel within the Department of 

3 

United States Congress, Congressional Record , 81st 
Congress, 1st Session (Washington: Government Printing 

Office), p. 8293. 

4 Ibid . . p. A2725. 5 Ibid. . p. 4862. 
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6 

State were similarly occupied. A new set of guide lines 
was being prepared, guide lines which, for the first time, 
would consider the area as a whole. 

Thailand 

The end of the war in the Pacific brought British 
troops to Thailand to receive the surrender of the Japanese 
forces stationed there. The Allies had no detailed, spe- 
cific policy concerning the liberation of Southeast Asia; 
and since the British controlled the Southeast Asian Command, 
it fell to them to supervise the Japanese surrender in all 
of that area except northern Indochina. 

Concurrent with receiving the surrender of the Japa- 
nese troops in Thailand, the United Kingdom took the oppor- 
tunity to present the Thais with the terras under which the 
state of war between the two countries could be ended. 
Contrary to the position taken by the United States, Britain 
considered Thailand to be a defeated enemy and not a liber- 
ated country. Thailand had committed hostile acts against 
British territory in Malaya and Burma, and these acts were 
not to be easily overlooked by London. Accordingly, Anglo- 
Thai relationships were of the victor-vanquished category, 
and the demands made by Britain were for full retribution 
for losses suffered. Included in these original demands 

^ Department of State Bulletin , 15 August 1949, p. 236. 
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